THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

very gpod working agreement about all these countries, singly and in
combination, with the object of concentrating all their efforts, and
concerting them with ours against the common foe, and of providing,
as far as possible, for a peaceful settlement after the war is over. We
are, in fact, acting jointly, Russia and Britain, in our relations with
both the Royal Yugoslav Government headed by Dr. Subasic and with
Marshal Tito, and we have invited them to come together for the
common cause, as they had already agreed to do at the conference
which I held with them both at Naples* How much better that there
should be a joint Anglo-Russian policy in this disturbed and very
complex area, than that one side should be backing one set of ideas,
and the other the opposite I That is a most pernicious state of affairs
to grow up in any country, as it may easily spread to corresponding
differences between the great Powers themselves.

Our earnest hope and bounden duty is so to conduct our policy
that these small countries do not slip from the great war effort into
internal feuds of extreme bitterness. We have, as I say, invited them
to come together and form a united government for die purpose of
carrying on the war until the country itself can pronounce. All this is,
of course, only a guide for the handling of matters from day to day,
but it is so much easier to enter into arrangements by conversation
than by telegram and diplomatic correspondence, however carefully
phrased and however lengthily expressed, or however patiently the
discussions may be conducted. Face to face, difficulties which appear
really insuperable at a distance are very often removed altogether from
our path. But these workaday arrangements must be lookad upon as
a temporary expedient to meet the emergency, and all permanent
arrangements await the presence of the United States, who have been
kept constantly informed of what was going forward. Everything will
eventually come to review at some future conference, or at an armistice
or peace table.

There were, of course, a good many serious military questions
discussed. I had with me the Chief of the Imperial General Staff,
General Ismay, and other officers acquainted with the conduct of the
whole of our military affairs and strategy, and we also had the
advantage of the assistance, not only of the American Ambassador,
but of the very able United States technical representative, General
Deane. All these discussions were part of the process of carrying out
and following up the great decisions taken nearly a year ago at Teheran,
which, I think, may be said without exaggeration to have altered the
face of the world war. But naturally, I could not say anything about
these discussions or decisions, except that I found them very good,
and, indeed, the best that could be devised to lift the cruel scourge of
war from Europe at the earliest possible moment.
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